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CHURCH    OF   THE   DISCIPLES 

THE  REV.  ABRAHAM  H.  RIHBANY 

FRIENDS:  Our  presence  here  this  after- 
noon is,  I  believe,  a  greater  and  more 
eloquent  tribute  than  our  words  can  ex- 
press. Behold  the  witnesses  of  the  numerous 
interests  which  were  marks  of  her  faith  and  her 
good  works ! 

As  minister  of  this  Church  I  wish  to  speak 
only  one  general  word.  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
and  honor  to  be  the  intimate  friend  of  Miss  Rogers 
for  many  years.  I  came  to  this  city  as  an  entire 
stranger  to  this  community;  but  as  a  minister  of 
this  Church  the  things  I  always  looked  for  were 
those  which  every  minister,  I  believe,  should  look 
for,  and  they  are  those  rays  of  light  which  shine 
through  human  life  from  the  everlasting  and 
eternal  order  of  things.  We  look,  friends,  to  the 
manifestations  of  God  in  human  personalities. 
This  is  the  only  way  for  me  to  know  that  God  is 
gracious,  to  know  that  He  is  the  living  God,  to 
know  that  He  is  a  God  of  wisdom  and  of  love. 
When  I  came  to  this  Church  I  found  her  one  of 
those  noble  women,  one  of  many  who  bless  the 
life  of  America;  a  woman  who,  when  her  light 
failed  so  far  as  the  physical  world  was  concerned, 
her  inner  being  was  flooded  with  that  eternal  light. 
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To  me  she  seemed  to  be  a  brilliant  light  from  on 
high,  to  keep  the  faith  of  things. 

And  so  I  feel  that  in  the  severance  of  this 
relation  a  member  has  been  severed  from  the 
body.  The  severance  has  been  painful;  but  we 
consider  ourselves  as  a  church  a  unit  of  a  greater 
order  than  the  visible  one.  We  feel  that  we  are  a 
unit  of  the  invisible  communion  as  well  as  of  the 
visible,  and  in  that  communion  we  believe  that  she 
lives  today,  with  increased  powers,  with  a  more 
luminous  vision  of  the  things  for  which  we  are 
still  striving  here,  than  she  could  have  had  on  this 
earth. 

So  while  we  mourn  her  departure  and  feel  the 
pang  of  separation,  we  thank  God,  friends,  that 
she  lived  in  our  midst,  she  toiled  long  for  every 
noble  cause,  she  held  firmly  to  the  eternal  realities, 
and  that  now  she  is  with  Him  who  is  our  Father 
and  our  God. 
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MRS.  CHARLES  G.  AMES 

WE  have  not  met  for  mourning.  We 
shall  all  dwell  upon  the  triumphant 
life  and  the  beautiful  character  which 
we  have  met  to  celebrate.  And  that  does  not 
mean  that  we  do  not  feel  the  ache  of  bereavement 
nor  long  for  the  "voice  that  is  still,"  and  a  beauti- 
ful voice  it  was.  It  was  one  of  her  marked  charac- 
teristics, the  voice  with  a  sort  of  bell  sound  in  it, 
of  joy  and  of  laughter,  of  good  will  and  good 
times  to  come.  It  had  a  cheer  in  it  that  was 
always  felt  by  every  one  who  came  near  her. 

I  should  say  as  to  the  effect  of  Miss  Rogers's 
life,  that  while  she  gave  to  all  the  committees  upon 
which  she  served  that  careful  consideration,  that 
good  sense,  that  practical  wisdom  which  was  so 
marked  a  characteristic,  it  had  another  effect:  it 
made  everything  seem  worth  while.  The  little 
details  of  all  committee  work  seemed  exalted  as  she 
dealt  with  them,  and  you  never  felt  that  they  were 
not  worth  while.  She  found  in  the  simplicity  and 
democracy  that  has  always  marked  this  Church  the 
fountain  of  spiritual  exaltation,  and  wisdom  and 
efficiency.  Her  life  was  one  of  prayer.  For  what 
is  prayer  but  a  gesture  of  the  spirit?  It  may  ex- 
press itself  in  words,  as  it  often  does,  and  thus 
clarifies  the  thought  and  the  aspirations;  but  it 
is  of  little  avail,  or  often  fatal  to  the  emotional 
life,  unless  it  is  carried  into  action.  And  what 
is  the  Children's  Aid  Society  but  a  prayer — a 
prayer  to  God  that  every  neglected  child  shall 
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find  its  normal  condition  and  happy  life?  And 
what  is  the  Perkins  Institution  but  a  prayer — a 
prayer  to  God  that  those  who  have  been  deprived 
of  light  may  find  compensation  in  the  culture  of 
other  parts  of  their  nature?  And  what  are  any 
of  our  institutions  for  the  uplift  and  the  help  of 
mankind  but  prayers?  They  are  prayers,  and 
especially  did  Miss  Rogers  give  herself  to  that 
first  clause  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  uThy  kingdom 
come,  Thy  will  be  done,  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven."  And  to  that  she  gave  her  whole  life, 
that  the  will  of  God  might  be  worked  out  in  all 
our  civil  life,  in  all  our  economic  life,  in  all  our 
social  life,  and  of  everything  she  touched  she 
made  a  prayer. 


MRS.  CLARA  B.  BEATLEY 

THE  life  of  Miss  Rogers  has  blessed  the 
Church  of  the  Disciples  during  the  larger 
part  of  its  history.  It  was  natural 
that  her  counsel  should  be  sought  by  all  our 
Church  committees  and  especially  by  the  Pastoral 
Committee,  the  Committee  on  Education,  and  the 
Committee  on  Social  Service.  I  have  been  asked 
to  speak  of  her  helpfulness  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  in  its  direction  of  our  Disciples'  School. 
At  a  time  of  perplexity,  some  twenty  years 
ago,  when  the  School  was  suffering  from  a  scarcity 
of  teachers,  Miss  Rogers  saw  clearly  the  need 
of  a  trained  and  consecrated  service.  She  sup- 
plied   the    resources    for    securing   the   best   pos- 
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sible  service  in  administration  and  in  teaching, 
and  she  continued  this  generous  support  for  a 
number  of  years  until  the  Church  was  able  to 
take  on  the  added  responsibility.  Many  a  diffi- 
cult situation  Was  made  plain  at  her  cheerful 
fireside,  where  she  listened  patiently  to  the  needs 
of  the  School,  considered  wisely,  withheld  or  gave 
according  to  her  clear  judgment,  and  pointed  out 
new  ways  of  attaining  the  desired  end. 

We  have  the  visible  memorials  of  this  kind 
friend  in  our  Church  Library.  One  of  these,  "The 
Singing  Boys,"  was  her  generous  gift  of  many 
years  ago.  Sunday  after  Sunday,  these  singing 
choir  boys  seem  to  be  a  triumphant,  living  part  of 
our  School's  service.  The  other  was  a  later  gift 
of  a  large  picture  of  "Tobias  and  the  Angels." 
This  picture  speaks  to  us  continually  of  the 
heavenly  guidance  of  youth  as  it  goes  forth  on 
life's  difficult  journey.  We  need  not  look  only 
to  a  far-away  heaven  for  this  angel  care,  for  here 
and  now  on  this  earth  are  walking  those  who  be- 
long to  that  angel  guidance.  In  the  light  of  our 
friend's  joy  in  helping  childhood  and  youth,  we 
may  interpret  anew  the  great  verse  of  the  Psalm- 
ist, "He  shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  thee,  to 
keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways." 

Successive  groups  of  young  people  will  not 
soon  forget  their  Christmas  Eve  carolings  on 
Beacon  Hill.  They  will  long  remember  their  glad- 
ness within  the  gates  of  5  Joy  Street,  as  they  sang 
in  the  ample  doorway,  while,  crowding  the  side- 
walk   and    street,    stood    the    reverent,    listening 
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throng.  In  the  earlier  years,  Miss  Rogers  was 
able  to  invite  them  in  and  to  greet  them,  one  by 
one,  as  they  formed  a  circle  of  song  in  the  library; 
later,  when  she  was  less  strong,  they  were  content 
to  sing  without: 

"We  hear  the  Christmas  angels 
The  great  glad  tidings  tell." 

Her  radiant  face  in  the  window  seemed  to  be  lifted 
up  to  join  the  heavenly  host,  "praising  God  and 
saying,  Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest." 

"Heaven  for  the  angels  and  earth  for  the 
men."  It  is  good  to  remember  that  while  she 
reached  high  into  the  realms  of  spirit,  no  one 
more  firmly  than  she  walked  this  solid  earth  and 
touched  more  deeply  the  common  life  of  humanity. 
It  was  this  divinely  human  touch  that  chiefly  en- 
deared her  to  all  our  Church  people,  and  that 
made  her  a  leading  influence  in  our  Disciples* 
School.  We  may  well  believe  that  when  to  her 
free  spirit  the  gates  of  a  higher  life  were  opened, 
"Death  was  proud  to  bear  a  royal  soul." 
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MR.  GEORGE  W.  THACHER 

IT  is  a  privilege  to  stand  here  in  this  dear, 
familiar  place,  and  to  join  in  a  tribute  of 
respect  and  affection  to  the  memory  of  our 
old  friend  so  lately  gone  from  among  us.  It  is 
more  than  forty  years  since  my  acquaintance  with 
her  began.  It  is  nearly  fifty  since  I  first  saw  Miss 
Rogers  and  her  father.  He  was  such  a  strong 
character,  and  they  were  so  much  alike,  that  I 
think  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  dwell  for  a  few 
moments  upon  his  connection  here,  and  briefly 
upon  some  incidents  in  our  church  history. 

Henry  B.  Rogers  was  one  of  James  Freeman 
Clarke's  little  flock  in  the  early  years;  but  when 
Mr.  Clarke  exchanged  pulpits  with  Theodore 
Parker,  he,  with  others,  left  the  society.  Their 
stern,  Puritan,  conservative  spirit  could  not  bear 
that  the  great  iconoclast  should  be  invited  to 
preach  to  them.  Time  softened  the  attitude  of 
many  of  Parker's  bitter  critics,  and  the  arch-heretic 
and  radical  of  the  nineteenth  century  became  one 
of  the  Unitarian  saints.  Time  also  justified  Mr. 
Clarke's  catholic  and  prophetic  spirit  in  this,  as 
in  many  other  instances.  If  I  am  right,  Mr. 
Rogers  returned  shortly  after  the  new  West 
Brookline  Street  building  was  opened  for  services, 
about  1869,  after  an  interval  of  fifteen  years. 
An  interesting  fact  is,  that  when  the  28th  Con- 
gregational Society  was  given  up,  a  number  of  Mr. 
Parker's  former  adherents  became  regular  and 
happy  attendants  of  the  Church  of  the  Disciples, 
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drawn  hither  by  the  appealing  message  of  its  min- 
ister, so  simply  and  quietly  delivered. 

Mr.  Clarke  not  infrequently  asked  for  a  col- 
lection for  some  worthy  object,  and  when  the  sum 
received  was  not  sufficient,  he  stated  the  fact,  and 
the  needed  amount  was  immediately  forthcoming. 
Mr.  Rogers  was  notably  one  of  a  group  upon 
whom  Mr.  Clarke  could  rely  to  meet  such  calls, 
being  always  ready,  and  eager,  to  help  in  all  good 
causes. 

During  a  prolonged  absence  of  my  wife  and 
myself  from  Boston,  in  search  of  health,  both 
minister  and  parishioner  passed  away  from  earth. 
On  our  return,  and  after  the  beloved  Charles 
Gordon  Ames  had  succeeded  to  the  pastorate,  I 
was  chosen  treasurer  of  the  Society.  Having  had 
no  experience  in  such  a  position,  the  duties  were 
assumed  with  many  misgivings.  Soon  after  this 
time  I  was  one  Sunday  morning  standing  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  Church,  feeling  somewhat  per- 
plexed and  troubled  over  the  financial  problems, 
when  who  should  come  up  the  stairway,  with  a 
most  beautiful  smile,  but  Miss  Rogers,  just  re- 
turned from  a  two  years'  absence  in  Europe.  My 
fears  and  apprehensions  vanished!  I  knew  that 
I  now  had,  close  at  hand,  a  strong,  wise,  and  gen- 
erous helper  and  counselor,  and  so  it  proved.  Her 
father  had  always  used  his  wealth  wisely  and 
liberally,  and  when  she  received  her  inheritance, 
she  too  was  wise  and  liberal  in  her  benefactions. 

When,  ten  years  later,  she  was  stricken  with 
blindness,  all  our  sympathy  and  pity  were  aroused. 
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During  the  twenty  years  or  more  that  she  sur- 
vived that  cruel  stroke,  she  was  a  marvel  of  pa- 
tience and  sweetness,  bearing  her  heavy  cross  with 
gentle  and  cheerful  submission.  It  is  five  years 
since  I  last  saw  her,  and  she  then  showed  the  same 
cheerful  demeanor,  and  keen  interest  in  the  people 
and  things  around  her,  as  formerly.  Now  she  has 
gone  to  join  what  our  own  poet  so  fittingly 
and  beautifully  calls  "that  bright  procession  of 
Thy  saints,"  they  who  form  the  larger  Church  of 
the  Disciples,  beyond.  "One  family  we  dwell  in 
Him,  one  Church  above,  beneath." 

The  memories  of  Henry  Bromfield  Rogers  and 
Annette  Rogers  will  ever  be  warmly  cherished 
here.  Here  they  seemed  especially  to  belong, 
although  their  interest  and  generosity  were  en- 
listed in  very  many  other  directions.  They  each 
lived  more  than  fourscore  years,  and  in  the  words 
of  James  Freeman  Clarke:  "Such  souls  never  die; 
they  only  go  out  of  sight.  Dying,  behold  they 
live.  Death  transforms  them  from  an  individual 
power  among  us,  into  a  universal  presence  within 
us."  So  the  memories  of  our  dear  friend  will 
ever  abide  in  our  hearts,  teaching  us  to  be  patient, 
cheerful,  and  diligent  in  good  works. 
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THE  REV.  FRANCIS  G.  PEABODY,  D.D. 

THIS  touching  occasion  recalls  to  me  many 
happy  memories  of  more  than  fifty  years 
ago.  My  home  in  boyhood  and  that  of 
Annette  Rogers  were  near  neighbors,  and  united 
not  only  by  family  connection,  but  by  life-long 
affection.  My  personal  intimacy  with  her,  how- 
ever, began  in  a  quite  detached  and  unexpected 
way,  through  the  work  of  the  Church  of  the  Dis- 
ciples. I  happened  to  be  one  of  that  group  of 
college  boys  who  met  with  James  Freeman  Clarke 
to  study  the  history  of  religion ;  and  the  compara- 
tive method  there  used  by  our  teacher  made  the 
foundation  of  his  book,  "Ten  Great  Religions," 
which  has  remained,  after  a  half-century,  of  scien- 
tific importance.  This  youthful  interest,  which 
lured  me  from  the  comfortable  conditions  of 
King's  Chapel  to  the  somewhat  Spartan  circum- 
stances of  Warren  Avenue,  brought  me  into  the 
circle  of  the  supporters  of  this  church,  most  of 
whom  had  in  their  turn  left  the  more  tranquil  life 
of  other  congregations  to  reenforce  an  unprece- 
dented and  unconventional  type  of  church.  It 
was  one  of  the  surprises  of  this  migration  to  find 
in  the  Church  of  the  Disciples  the  grave  and 
dignified  figure  of  Mr.  Henry  B.  Rogers.  He 
had  always  seemed  to  me  a  typical  and  some- 
what unapproachable  conservative.  He  was  slow 
of  speech  and  grave  in  demeanor,  reticent  and 
reserved;  the  last  of  Bostonians,  one  might  think, 
to  give  himself  and  his  money  to  a  church  which 
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provided  no  family  pew  or  established  traditions, 
and  was  conspicuous  for  its  sympathy  with  radical 
reforms. 

It  was  evident  that  the  quiet  gentleman  from 
the  summit  of  Beacon  Hill  had  a  capacity  for 
independent  initiative  which  his  manner  did  not 
betray,  and  that  he  could  be  at  the  same  time 
gentle  and  brave,  severe  and  free.  This  was 
what  I  came  to  discover  more  completely  in  later 
life  through  my  association  with  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. I  may  illustrate  it  by  two  instances.  In 
1859,  tne  Treasurer  of  the  College  reported  that 
"The  want  of  a  gymnasium  had  been  supplied 
by  a  gentleman  who  declines  to  be  known,  except 
as  a  graduate  of  the  College."  I  suppose  there 
are  few  persons  now  living  who  know  that  this 
anonymous  benefactor,  who  thus  anticipated  the 
modern  passion  for  physical  exercise,  was  the  staid 
and  stately  Mr.  Rogers.  Again,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  in  1865,  when  it  was  determined  to  erect  a 
Memorial  Hall,  Mr.  Rogers  was  designated  as 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee;  and  at  the 
dedication  of  the  building,  in  1874,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  its  erection  without  a  debt  was 
"  peculiarly  due  to  Mr.  Rogers,  whose  vigilance 
in  this  respect  was  ceaseless  and  untiring."  The 
words  are  a  veiled  allusion  to  his  determined 
opinion,  which  defied  opposition  and  encountered 
much  hostile  criticism,  that  no  expenditure  should 
be  made  until  the  money  was  in  hand.  In  other 
words,  the  same  citizen  who  anonymously,  and 
by  his  own  expenditure,  erected  one  building,  was 
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a  rock  of  defence  against  expenditure  which  was 
not  his  own. 

Into  this  environment  and  heredity  Annette 
Rogers  was  born.  Her  mother  is  to  me  but  a  dim 
memory,  but  the  daughter  was  singularly  like  her 
father,  both  in  appearance  and  in  character.  She 
had  the  same  dignity,  composure,  and  refinement 
of  manner  and  speech;  and  was  one  of  the  most 
striking  illustrations  of  that  development  from 
within,  which  could  mold  a  face,  not  originally  of 
arresting  beauty,  into  the  expression  of  beautiful 
purposes  and  thoughts.  With  each  maturing  ex- 
perience, her  character  radiated  more  completely 
through  her  countenance,  and  she  never  was  more 
lovely  than  in  her  later  years. 

She  was  like  her  father,  also,  in  the  union  of 
temperamental  conservatism  and  moral  courage. 
On  the  one  hand,  her  instincts  and  training  in- 
clined her  to  moderation  and  restraint,  while  on  the 
other  hand  her  convictions  allied  her  with  each 
brave  enterprise  of  research  and  reform.  Of  her 
public  service  as  Overseer  of  the  Poor,  on  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  and  in  the  dedication  of 
her  own  affliction  to  the  service  of  the  blind,  others 
will  speak,  and  will  report  their  impressions  of  her 
sagacity,  persistency,  and  courage.  My  own  mem- 
ory turns  from  these  conspicuous  achievements  to 
more  intimate  evidences  of  self-effacing  friendship. 
Boys — in  my  generation  at  least — were  apt  to  ripen 
more  abruptly  than  girls,  and  to  seek  sympathetic 
counsel  from  girls  older  than  themselves.  That 
kind  of  counsel,  as  of  an  older  sister — or  rather, 
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as  of  a  sister-confessor — I  found  at  the  quiet  home 
in  Joy  Street ;  where,  without  a  trace  of  impatience 
or  amusement,  the  wise  friend  listened,  as  the 
great  issues  of  life  were  discoursed  upon  by  a 
college  boy. 

Thus,  in  public  as  well  as  in  private  life,  were 
manifested  the  singular  poise,  serenity,  and  sagac- 
ity which  she  had  both  inherited  and  developed. 
She  was  neither  committed  to  old  ways,  nor  afraid 
of  new  ones.  She  followed  the  gleam,  but  her  feet 
were  on  the  ground.  Thus  she  became  not  only 
a  generous  benefactor  to  numberless  causes,  but 
a  judicious  counselor  in  their  more  intimate  prob- 
lems and  needs ;  and  the  philanthropies  and  social 
service  of  the  city  were  reenforced  quite  as  much 
by  her  sound  judgment  as  by  her  munificent  gifts. 
The  approach  of  blindness,  instead  of  suggesting 
relaxation  and  withdrawal,  turned  her  generosity 
and  wisdom  more  directly  to  the  victims  of  this 
affliction,  and  she  dedicated  her  own  experience 
of  suffering  to  the  mitigation  of  that  suffering  in 
less  favored  lives. 

The  Apostle  Paul,  in  two  sentences,  which  are 
separated  by  but  two  verses,  gave  two  teachings 
which  are  apparently  opposed  to  each  other. 
"Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,"  he  says,  and 
again,  "Let  every  man  bear  his  own  burden. " 
The  two  maxims  are,  however,  in  reality  one.  For 
it  is  not  every  one  who  can  bear  another's  burdens. 
Much  sympathy,  however  willing  it  may  be,  is 
impotent  through  inexperience.  Only  he  who  has 
borne  his  own  burden  can  understand  and  lighten 
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the  same  burden  in  other  lives.  If  is  a  strange 
law  of  compensation  that  the  more  one  has  had 
to  suffer,  the  more  he  is  able  to  help.  That  is  the 
spiritual  law  which  sustained  and  guided  Annette 
Rogers  through  her  last  dependent  years.  Her 
heavy  burden  made  her  a  wise  burden-bearer.  Her 
feet  must  be  guided,  but  her  mind  guided  others. 
It  was  dark  before  her  eyes,  but  in  her  spirit 
there  was  light  at  evening-time. 

MISS  E.  C.  PUTNAM 

ANNETTE  ROGERS  was  one  of  those 
who  knew  the  simple  joy  of  living:  to  her 
it  was  a  joy  to  paint  a  row  of  hollyhocks 
against  an  old  gray  fence;  to  her  it  gave  a  deep 
satisfaction  to  hear  of  a  friend's  success.  We  all, 
I  am  sure,  felt  that  we  must  tell  Annette  any  droll 
happening,  any  good  news,  while  we  were  sure 
that  she  would  clear  up  our  perplexities. 

The  War  came,  saddening  yet  inspiring  our 
lives:  the  Sanitary  Commission  opened  the  way 
to  help  the  soldiers;  what  then  was  to  be  done 
about  the  Contrabands? 

In  June,  1863,  a  few  enterprising  men  and 
women  set  sail  for  Port  Royal  to  establish  a  colony 
there  and  organize  the  colored  people  there  to 
gather  in  the  crops.  At  about  the  same  time  that 
this  experiment  was  being  tried,  Annette  came 
dashing  upstairs  in  our  house  in  Temple  Place, 
asking,  "Don't  you  think  we  girls  might  at  least 
do  without  one  new  necktie  and  so  pay  at  least 
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half  the  salary  of  a  teacher  for  the  Freedmen?" 
Too  small  to  be  called  a  Branch,  we  called  our- 
selves "The  Twig."  Later  we  took  the  name 
of  "The  John  A.  Andrew  Society,"  and  sent  two 
or  more  teachers  to  Charlottesville  and  elsewhere. 
Their  letters  were  very  interesting ;  for  as  teachers 
for  the  ex-slaves  they  were  by  no  means  welcomed 
by  the  women  of  the  South,  but  they  persisted  in 
their  work.  From  these  small  beginnings  in  con- 
nection with  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  there  has 
been  developed  "The  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,"  which  is 
so  broad  in  its  scope;  and  to  this  cause  Annette 
was  always  loyal,  making  possible  much  of  its 
best  work. 

I  never  cease  to  miss  her  wise  and  balanced 
judgment.  In  her  case  the  proverbial  "New 
England  conscience"  was  awake,  but  always 
healthful.  A  new  project  was  to  be  studied  by 
her  from  all  sides,  without  prejudice;  if  adopted 
she  would  throw  herself  into  it  heart  and  soul. 
To  me,  at  least,  her  advice  was  almost  as  binding 
as  a  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court.  She  was  indeed 
a  noble  woman. 
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MISS  ISA  E.  GRAY 

THERE  are  very  few  of  us  left  who  can 
remember  those  early  days  of  the  Civil 
War,  when  the  young  men  all  volun- 
teered, and  the  "young  ladies,"  as  they  called  us 
then,  tried  almost  in  vain  to  find  something  worth 
while  which  they  could  do.  For  the  scope  of 
young  ladies'  activities  was  much  limited  in  those 
days. 

From  the  first  futile  effort  to  supply  our  men 
with  "havelocks,"  the  linen  helmet-covers,  which 
we  copied  from  those  worn  by  British  troops 
under  the  hot  sun  of  India,  to  the  rolling  of 
strips  of  worn  old  cotton  for  bandages,  which 
gave  way  at  the  first  pull  on  them,  and  the  ravel- 
ing of  old  linen  to  make  lint,  which  no  one  had 
ever  dreamed  of  sterilizing,  our  untrained  hands 
struggled  to  be  of  use.  There  was  not  a  trained 
nurse  in  the  country  in  those  days  to  teach  us  any- 
thing, and  when  Miss  Dix  was  put  at  the  head 
of  the  Nursing  Bureau  of  the  Army,  she  would 
accept  no  volunteers  under  thirty-five.  It  was  not 
until  the  Sanitary  Commission  was  organized  in 
1 86 1,  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  overburdened 
Medical  Department  of  our  Army,  that  a  chance 
was  given  to  every  woman,  old  or  young,  to  con- 
tribute her  share  to  the  great  fund  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  every  man  in  uniform. 

Very  early  in  its  existence,  Mr.  Henry  B. 
Rogers  volunteered  his  services  to  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  Commission  in  Washington  for 
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any  work  he  could  do.  He  was  then  nearly  sixty, 
but  as  young  and  patriotic  in  spirit  as  any  boy 
of  them  all.  He  spent  that  winter  with  his  wife 
and  daughter  in  very  small  quarters  in  over- 
crowded Washington,  and  it  was  there  I  made 
them  a  visit,  and  his  daughter  and  I  persuaded 
the  conservative  chiefs  that,  young  though  we 
were,  we  might  at  least  visit  the  hospitals  and 
carry  comforts  to  the  men.  The  hospitals  were 
mostly  in  old  hotels,  and  their  outfit  was  slight 
indeed.  I  think  the  day  we  won  our  spurs  and 
proved  ourselves  not  wholly  useless,  was  when  a 
boatload  of  prisoners  was  sent  up  from  Richmond, 
to  be  passed  on  to  their  homes  all  over  the 
country.  The  Commission  provided  a  hot  lunch 
at  the  station,  and  had  stacks  of  garments  ready  to 
fit  out  the  soldiers ;  and  in  the  need  of  these  hun- 
dreds of  destitute  men,  no  one  seemed  to  remem- 
ber, for  the  moment,  the  unfitness  of  our  youth! 
We  gave  them  food  and  clothes  and  they  gave 
us  rings,  carved  with  their  penknives  out  of  the 
beef  bones  of  their  prison  soup,  and  we  cheered 
them  on  their  way  with  the  enthusiasm  and  grati- 
tude of  our  youth  for  all  that  they  had  done  and 
suffered  for  us  who  must  stay  at  home. 

When  we  contrast  these  small  services  with 
what  the  young  girls  of  today  have  done  in  the 
great  World  War,  we  realize  the  new  fields  which 
have  been  opened  to  all  women  in  the  last  sixty 
years,  and  are  filled  with  hope  of  all  they  may 
accomplish  in  the  future ;  but  we  can  still  be  grate- 
ful to  the  pioneers,  who  did  what  they  could,  and, 
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in  doing  it,  broke  down  the  barriers  that  shut 
them  in  from  so  much  of  the  world's  great  need  of 
them. 

For  the  rest  of  that  winter  Miss  Rogers  spent 
much  time  in  the  hospitals,  and  when  the  family 
returned  to  Boston  she  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
Commission  workers  here,  and  served  for  the 
rest  of  the  war  putting  her  heart  into  that,  as  we 
all  did,  and  so  beginning  the  work  for  others 
which  became  the  ruling  principle  of  her  life. 

For  this  life-work  of  hers,  of  which  so  many 
others  will  speak,  I  can  find  no  more  fitting  words 
than  those  so  familiar  to  us  all:  "Whatsoever 
thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might ;" 
and,  "Do  it  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men." 
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MRS.  GREELY  S.  CURTIS 

-  NNETTE  ROGERS  was  the  only  child  of 
/\  careful,  conscientious  parents.  She  was 
/  \  born  in  France,  which  circumstance  gave 
her  her  pretty  French  name. 

She  grew  up  to  a  life  of  duty,  for  her  parents 
were  always  busy  caring  for  others  rather  than 
themselves,  and  they  certainly  cannot  have  been 
disappointed  in  her  faithful  following  of  their 
footsteps.  She  grew  up  also  to  a  life  of  wealth 
and  to  a  responsibility  for  a  wise  use  of  it. 

They  were  always  Unitarians.  Mr.  Rogers, 
her  father,  was  a  personal  friend  as  well  as  fol- 
lower of  William  Ellery  Channing. 

Her  great  pleasure  was  in  art,  and  the  por- 
traits she  made  of  her  friends  are  admirable.  She 
enjoyed  the  beautiful  pictures  she  owned  and  en- 
joyed buying  new  ones. 

I  must  not  forget  her  appeal,  at  one  time,  to 
the  Legislature.  "I  come  before  you,"  she  said, 
"to  speak  for  those  who  suffer  from  the  same  mis- 
fortune as  myself,  without  the  alleviations  that 
are  possible  to  me." 

She  once  said  to  me,  "I  suppose  it  is  really 
a  great  strain  to  be  blind!"  I  do  not  remember 
what  led  her  to  say  this,  but  I  think  she  had  ex- 
pressed a  fear  of  becoming  irritable. 

Brave  spirit!  How  astonished  she  would  be 
to  learn  that  those  who  knew  and  loved  her  could 
consider  her  simple  life  worthy  of  commemora- 
tion and  of  being  held  up  as  an  incentive  to  others ! 
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MISS  FRANCES  R.  MORSE 

THE  early  pictures  in  which  I  see  Annette 
Rogers  are  detached  and  far  apart;  later 
they  become  an  unbroken  series.  My  first 
recollection  is  of  a  summer's  day  during  the  Kan- 
sas troubles  when  the  Brookline  neighbors,  moth- 
ers and  daughters,  Mrs.  Rogers  and  Annette 
among  them,  were  gathered  at  our  house  making 
shirts  for  the  Kansas  settlers.  Then  and  in  many 
later  summers  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rogers  and  their 
daughter  were  staying  at  Mr.  Powell  Perkins's 
wide,  pleasant  house,  elm-shaded,  opposite  the  old 
Reservoir — a  very  quiet  and  rural  Brookline  it 
was  in  those  days,  the  roads  pleasant  for  riding 
as  well  as  driving,  and  Annette  was  often  her 
father's  companion  on  horseback. 

The  next  picture  is  after  the  war,  when  the 
John  A.  Andrew  Branch  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid 
Society — so  small  that  it  was  known  to  its  friends 
as  the  Twig — used  to  meet  at  Mr.  Rogers's  house, 
No.  5  Joy  Street,  for  all  these  years  hospitable  to 
such  meetings.  Mr.  Edward  Hooper  was  treas- 
urer of  the  little  Branch  Society,  and  into  it  were 
carried  the  enthusiasm  and  the  hopes  of  the  war. 

In  this  more  than  half  century  which  has  fol- 
lowed, Annette's  heart  was  always  in  eager  search 
for  the  public  good — she  grasped  at  each  effort 
which  might  help. 

Many  pictures  come  to  mind  of  the  Hunt 
Class  out  of  which  sprang  some  of  her  deepest 
friendships.     Her  love  of  beauty  took  form  and 
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color  under  Mr.  Hunt's  influence,  and  it  ran  like 
a  golden  thread  through  all  her  later  life.  She 
carried  with  her  this  love  of  beauty  into  many  un- 
expected places.  It  entered  into  her  work  in  the 
Dorchester  School,  in  the  Children's  Aid  Society, 
and  with  the  sad  population  of  Long  Island,  and 
in  the  later  years  it  made  itself  felt  in  her  determi- 
nation to  have  all  the  handiwork  of  the  blind 
beautiful  in  design  and  color.  In  the  later  years, 
too,  it  showed  in  her  power  to  draw  nourishing 
pleasure  from  our  meager  description  of  sunset 
or  moonrise — of  the  racing  tide  at  Annisquam, 
of  the  morning  sunlight  through  grapevine  leaves 
across  the  window  of  the  breakfast  room.  Inci- 
dentally her  perception  of  form  showed  itself  in 
her  strong,  distinguished  handwriting;  in  her  abil- 
ity quickly  and  clearly  to  show  up  facts  in  graphic 
form.  Her  charts  were  made  as  she  talked,  with 
the  firm  and  ordered  picturesqueness  of  an  archi- 
tect's drawing. 

This  love  of  beauty  was  so  genuine  and  true 
that  it  seemed  to  harmonize  very  various  elements. 
The  pictures  she  brought  home  from  Europe  did 
not  disturb  the  quiet  dignity  of  the  old  rooms,  with 
their  atmosphere  of  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
The  deep  forest-green  which  she  liked  about  her 
was  a  satisfying  background  alike  for  the  old  fam- 
ily portraits,  for  the  Cazin  and  Monet  pictures, 
and  for  the  rich,  golden  church  carvings  from 
Spain  and  Italy. 

During  the  seventies  and  early  eighties  she 
was  taking  part  in  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls 
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at  Dorchester  which,  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Putnam, 
Miss  Harriet  Ware,  Miss  E.  S.  Parkman,  Mrs. 
Staigg,  Miss  Emily  Sever,  and  Annette  Rogers 
among  its  managers,  was  on  a  small  scale  a  true 
training  school  for  social  work.  During  the  seven- 
ties, also,  she  was  the  mainstay  of  a  Registration 
Committee,  working  with  Mr.  Martin  Brimmer, 
Mrs.  Andrew  Wheelwright,  Mr.  Charles  Pickard 
Ware,  and  a  few  others,  laying  the  foundation  of 
what  was  later  developed  by  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties into  a  more  widely  helpful  agency  than  was 
at  first  dreamed  of,  but  which  owed  something  to 
its  forerunner. 

Besides  the  sustained  work  for  the  larger 
societies  of  which  we  are  to  hear,  her  energy  and 
will  found  many  other  channels. 

Naturally  she  was  called  in  consultation  by 
many  people  in  the  planning  of  many  under- 
takings, amongst  others  the  successive  efforts 
through  many  years  for  better  housing.  With  Dr. 
Charles  Putnam,  a  life-long  friend  and  constant 
fellow-worker,  she  took  part  in  the  early  nineties 
in  founding  the  Conference  of  Child-Helping 
Societies — an  early  coordinating  center,  with  Mr. 
George  S.  Hale  as  its  first  President,  which  was 
in  a  way  the  forerunner  of  the  State  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Corrections — and  Mr.  Joseph 
Lee  took  counsel  with  her  in  forming  the  Massa- 
chusetts Civic  League. 

There  were  no  gaps  in  her  active,  energizing 
life.  Hers  was  the  "happy  activity  of  soul  and 
body"  which  was  spoken  of  centuries  ago.    Always 
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her  interest  was  ready  for  the  newer,  better  world. 
Always  her  home  was  open  to  one  group  of  people 
after  another  for  conference  and  discussion.  It 
seemed  as  if  nowhere  could  there  be  so  beautiful 
and  congenial  a  place  in  which  to  work  out  plans 
for  a  better  future,  and  her  character — strong  and 
loving — her  single-heartedness,  her  high  purpose 
firmly  held,  were  a  very  rock  on  which  to  build. 


MISS  E.  W.  PERKINS 

MY  friendship  with  Miss  Rogers  goes  back 
a  long  way.  We  met  first  in  Switzer- 
land, where  she  was  traveling  with  her 
parents;  afterwards  at  Mr.  Hunt's  painting  class 
in  Boston,  where  we  had  much  friendly  intercourse 
and  received  our  first  real  impressions  of  the  beauty 
of  art  and  what  it  could  be  in  one's  life.  This  im- 
pression was  very  strong  with  Miss  Rogers,  and 
was,  I  think,  an  inspiration  all  through  her  life 
even  after  she  was  deprived  of  sight.  While  trav- 
eling in  Europe,  which  we  did  several  times,  the 
pictures  of  the  galleries  in  London  and  Paris  were 
of  great  interest  to  her,  especially  those  which  we 
copied  ourselves,  going  there  day  by  day  to  study 
them.  In  Venice  she  became  much  impressed  with 
the  power  of  Tintoretto's  great  compositions — the 
Paradiso,  and  especially  with  his  picture  of  the 
Pentecost,  where  the  shimmering  light  flooding 
down  on  the  Disciples  seemed  full  of  spiritual 
meaning,  like  a  revelation  to  all  who  saw  it.     We 
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went  bacK  to  this  picture  many  times  at  the  Reden- 
tore  Church. 

As  to  modern  art — at  that  time  there  were 
many  fine  things  being  painted;  in  Paris,  Monet, 
Cazin,  and  Besnard  were  in  the  Salon  that  year. 
Her  beautiful  Monet  that  she  brought  back,  a 
little  hut  on  the  dunes  in  the  lovely  sea  light,  was 
a  great  pleasure.  I  am  sure  the  thought  of  these 
beautiful  things,  treasured  in  her  mind,  must  have 
been  a  refreshment  and  comfort  when  in  later 
years  she  could  no  longer  see.  When  this  time 
began,  I  know  how  wonderfully  she  was  prepared 
to  bear  this  trial  without  a  murmur,  facing  it  in  the 
simple,  direct  way  in  which  she  met  all  difficulties 
and  problems  that  came  into  her  life. 

MRS.  DANIEL  MERRIMAN 

I   HAVE  been  asked  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  "Hunt  Class,"  and  to  show  how  it  must 
have  influenced  and  inspired  Miss  Rogers's 
life,  as  it  did  the  lives  of  all  its  members. 

You  may  well  believe  that  where  a  number  of 
young  women  who  had  had  only  the  very  poor  in- 
struction of  the  average  drawing  teacher — con- 
sisting mostly  of  copying — were  told  that  a  great 
artist  would  open  his  studio  to  them,  it  was  like 
a  glimpse  of  paradise.  We  gathered  in  Mr. 
Hunt's  big  studio  (a  great  loft  with  a  central  top 
light,  and  many  dark,  picturesque  corners),  sit- 
uated in  Summer  Street,  near  Trinity  Church,  all 
subsequently  destroyed  by  fire.     The  first  thing 
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Mr.  Hunt  asked  of  us  was  to  draw  something 
from  memory.  We  were  a  good  deal  chagrined 
by  this,  for,  although  we  had  taken  drawing  les- 
sons for  years,  we  had  not  grasped  the  essential 
aspect  of  any  scene  or  object  sufficiently  to  repro- 
duce it  on  paper.  Mr.  Hunt  then  began  to  teach 
us  the  great  principle  of  relative  values,  and  im- 
pressed upon  us  the  necessity  of  looking  first  for 
the  large  masses  of  any  subject,  and  not  beginning 
with  the  details.  This  was  the  main  theme  of  his 
teaching  always.  Mrs.  Beatley  has  spoken  of 
Miss  Rogers's  breadth  of  view  in  handling  any 
problem,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Hunt's 
teaching  helped  her  to  this. 

Mr.  Hunt  gave  us  a  fascinating  illustration  of 
how  a  large  scene  could  be  reproduced  by  simplify- 
ing it  into  three  contrasted  values  or  masses.  He 
took  a  sheet  of  charcoal  paper  and  covered  it  all 
over  with  a  soft  gray  tone.  Then  he  drew  across 
it  a  black  horizontal  band,  about  a  third  of  the 
way  from  the  bottom,  and  in  that  band  he  drew 
some  small  black  objects,  which  he  repeated, 
reversed,  on  the  under  side  of  the  band.  Then 
with  a  bit  of  dry  bread  he  took  out  some 
white  cloud-like  masses  on  the  gray  back- 
ground and  repeated  the  same,  reversed,  be- 
low. We  were  startled.  The  whole  draw- 
ing had  taken  perhaps  five  minutes'  time,  and 
we  beheld  the  Back  Bay  (as  it  was  fifty  years 
ago),  and  the  causeway  across  it,  in  which  a  train, 
with  steam  puffing  out  of  the  locomotive,  was 
bringing  in  carloads  of  earth  (to  fill  up  perhaps 
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the  very  place  where  we  are  now)  and  the  reflec- 
tion of  train  and  steam  in  the  water  below.  After 
this  demonstration  of  the  expressiveness  of  simple 
masses,  it  was  not  difficult  for  us,  after  crossing 
the  Common  on  our  way  to  the  studio  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  draw  a  picture  in  three  values — white,  per- 
haps, for  the  snowy  ground,  gray  for  the  lowering 
winter  sky,  and  black  for  the  boys  skating  or 
coasting.  We  felt  that  we  had  grasped  Art,  and 
set  out  bravely  to  conquer  the  world.  It  would 
not  be  fair  to  Mr.  Hunt  to  give  the  idea  that  he 
was  indifferent  to  detail.  The  second  winter  he 
used  to  bring  us  photographs  of  heads  by  Hol- 
bein, and  impress  upon  us  the  marvelous  beauty 
and  delicacy  of  their  modeling;  infinite  detail,  but 
detail  always  kept  within  its  proper  mass.  He 
told  us  we  ought  to  copy  these  with  a  cambric 
needle. 

I  think  Miss  Rogers  was  by  nature  well  fitted 
to  profit  by  Mr.  Hunt's  wonderful  teaching,  for 
she  had  a  strong,  natural  artistic  sense,  and  a 
beautiful  perception  of  color,  as  is  shown  by  the 
pictures  she  painted,  many  of  them  very  charming, 
and  by  the  skill  with  which  she  bought  paintings 
in  later  years.  She  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
studio,  but  I  think  the  clearest  memory  I  have  of 
her  is  in  connection  with  our  annual  sketching  ex- 
peditions. A  set  of  us  formed  ourselves  into  a 
little  class  within  the  class,  and,  being  young,  we 
chose  a  name  and  a  badge.  We  were  "The  Pal- 
ette," and  we  wore  a  gold  charm  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  painter's  palette,  in  which  gems  were 
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set  to  represent  the  colored  paints.  We  went  off 
together  every  year  in  apple-blossom  time  to 
sketch  from  nature ;  and  though  I  fear  we  misrep- 
resented nature  a  good  deal,  we  enjoyed  ourselves 
greatly.  On  these  expeditions  the  management 
and  settling  of  all  arrangements  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Mrs.  Henry  Whitman  and  Miss  Rogers,  who 
was  Mrs.  Whitman's  right  hand  and  on  whose 
judgment  she  greatly  relied.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  to  lodge  fourteen  young  women  happily 
in  a  country  farmhouse,  whose  different  rooms 
varied  greatly  in  excellence,  was  no  easy  task,  but 
it  was  done  with  such  skill  and  tact  that  every  one 
thought  she  had  the  best.  I  marveled  at  it  at  the 
time,  and  have  marveled  ever  since.  I  have  one 
of  the  palettes  here,  and  if  I  read  the  names  on 
it  they  may  call  up  some  sweet  memories.  At  the 
top  was  Mr.  Hunt's  monogram,  and  below  it 
these  names,  represented  by  initials : 

Henrietta  Sullivan  Lucy  Ellis 

Sarah  Whitman  Harriet  Guild 

Annette  Rogers  Adelaide  Wadsworth 

Adelaide  Payson  Mary  Whitwell 

Annie  Peabody  Elizabeth  Perkins 

Elizabeth  Boott  Helen  Bigelow 

Sarah  Cabot  Annie  Dixwell 

All  have  passed  on  now  except  three  of  us,  so  I 
think  Annette  can  still  speak  of  beauty  with  old 
friends. 
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MR.  CHARLES  W.  BIRTWELL 

IT  was  not  strange,  it  was  only  natural,  that 
with  the  discriminating  mind  of  Miss  Rogers 
there  should  appear  in  exposed  childhood  a 
very  special  appeal  of  innocent  suffering  and  a 
special  susceptibility  to  remedial  effort.  She 
seemed  to  think  the  Children's  Aid  Society  an 
agency  through  which  she  and  others  might  carry 
out  some  of  her  high  purposes  of  human  service; 
and  so  for  the  span  of  a  generation  she  gave  a 
substantial  part  of  herself  to  it,  day  in  and  day 
out,  week  in  and  week  out,  year  in  and  year  out. 
As  I  think  of  it,  it  was  only  a  day,  and  yet  it  was 
an  eternity.  She  was  as  buoyant  at  one  time  as 
another.  Time  had  no  influence  upon  her.  Her 
energies  were  unending,  her  spirits  always  at  a 
high  level,  and  every  one  associated  with  her 
felt  it. 

I  think  that  the  dominant  note  was  a  peculiar 
ability  to  understand  anybody,  in  any  conceivable 
situation.  We  who  were  behind  the  scenes  saw 
the  marvelous  freedom  from  surprise,  no  matter 
what — depravity,  blunder,  ignorance.  With  her 
wholesome  nature,  with  her  ability  to  put  herself 
in  another  person's  place,  she  looked  at  it,  and 
you  got  a  just  judgment.  There  was  a  background 
of  wonderful  wisdom,  a  clear  view  both  of  the 
detail  and  of  the  far-off  purpose.  She  could  plan 
for  years;  she  could  think  for  the  moment;  and 
there  was  no  interval  between  her  promise  and  the 
performance.     I  can  hardly  recollect  her  having 
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promised  anything,  ever,  so  strong  is  the  impres- 
sion that  she  always  just  did  the  thing.  She  was 
a  statesman.  She  put  into  the  hourly  work  of 
the  Children's  Aid  Society  a  kind  of  thought  and 
a  kind  of  good  will  and  a  kind  of  vision,  and  an 
enormous  practicality,  that  would  do  so  much  for 
this  world  today  if  its  statesmen  approached  prob- 
lems with  the  same  light  and  in  the  same  attitude. 

The  central  committee,  which  solved  many 
difficulties,  was  her  creation.  Equally  careful  of 
small  things,  she  gave  us  the  Bambino  that  now 
greets  your  eye  as  you  enter  the  office  of  the 
Society,  to  be  placed  where  it  is  seen  by  all  who 
enter.  To  her  fellow  directors  on  the  staff,  to 
those  she  met  among  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
Society,  she  was  so  reassuring,  so  helpful;  diplo- 
matic, not  through  finesse,  not  through  subtlety, 
but  through  fundamental  wisdom.  The  wealth 
of  her  good  spirits  no  one  could  measure;  there 
was  something  so  human  and  so  everyday  about 
it  all,  and  yet  such  distinction.  Her  idea  always 
was  to  do  a  thing  "handsomely."  It  is  difficult  to 
refer  to  any  special  characteristic,  because  she  was 
one  of  those  peculiar  people  who  are  not  less  one 
thing  because  they  are  some  others. 

She  was  a  dominating  influence  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  work,  and  of  course 
it  grew ;  and  of  course  it  grew  not  merely  in  size, 
but  in  humaneness,  because  she  never  cared  any- 
thing about  the  thing  itself,  but  the  people  it  was 
to  serve.  Would  to  God  they  could  speak  this 
afternoon  in  her  memory,  the  myriads  whom  she 
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helped  but  never  knew!     Surely  a  valiant  soul, 
who  lives  on  in  her  good  works. 


MR.  WILLIAM  H.  PEAR 

IT  is  my  privilege  to  recall  the  work  of  Miss 
Rogers  as  a  public  servant,  and  the  qualities 
which  made  that  service  memorable. 
It  fell  to  her  lot  to  be  the  first  woman  called 
to  serve  this  city  as  an  Overseer  of  the  Poor;  and 
for  a  decade — between  1891  and  1900 — that  body 
had  the  benefit  of  her  wise  counsel,  the  distressed 
women  inmates  of  the  Temporary  Home,  the 
blessing  and  cheer  of  her  ministrations.  The 
quality  of  that  service  was  thus  described  in  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Overseers 
when  ill  health  forced  her  to  resign:  "It  is  due 
largely  to  Miss  Rogers's  skill  and  patience  and 
intelligent  grasp  of  details  that  the  work  of  the 
Board  has  been  kept  in  the  front  rank  of  achieve- 
ment during  the  last  decade.  She  was  fully  alive 
to  the  progress  of  modern  thought  and  to  the 
latest  developments  of  both  scientific  and  practical 
charity."  It  was  during  this  period  that  Miss 
Rogers  was  called  to  take  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Committee  on  Women's  Workrooms,  one  of  the 
agencies  for  dealing  with  the  unemployed  in  the 
winter  of  1893-94.  And  it  was  the  reading  of  her 
critical  report  upon  that  work  which,  in  the  winter 
of  19 1 5,  confirmed  the  opinion  of  those  who 
sought  to  avoid,  and  did  avoid,  making  the  same 
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mistakes  that  were  so  clearly  noted  in  her  own 
work  by  Miss  Rogers. 

For  us  who  had  the  privilege  of  her  friendship, 
there  remains  the  joy  of  recalling  the  qualities  we 
so  much  admired  in  her,  recalling  them  to  be 
inspired  perhaps  in  some  measure  to  reproduce 
them  as  we  work.  And,  as  one  after  another  bears 
testimony  today,  how  often  we  have  noted  the 
same  fact :  that  Miss  Rogers  possessed  in  rare  com- 
bination qualities  commonly  supposed  to  be 
mutually  exclusive.  It  was  that  which  made  her 
public  service  of  such  value;  that  wonderful  com- 
bination of  power  with  gentleness,  of  breadth  of 
view  and  vision,  and  at  the  same  time  patience  and 
painstaking  care  for  detail.  And  at  all  times  there 
was  that  fine  concern  for  the  individual  human  be- 
ings involved. 

If,  when  we  are  inclined  in  our  zeal  to  take 
the  narrow  view;  if,  when  we  are  tempted  to  deal 
impatiently  with  those  who  differ,  or  to  be  for- 
getful of  the  interests  and  rights  of  others — if 
we  can  pause  and  recall  her  way,  and  measure  up 
to  its  requirement,  then,  although  she  has  gone 
from  us,  the  spirit  of  our  friend  will  remain  a  liv- 
ing thing.  It  is  with  this  high  purpose,  is  it  not, 
that  we  meet  together  today? 
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MRS.  GLENDOWER  EVANS 


A 


LMOST  twenty  years  ago  there  was  a 
great  outcry  in  the  newspapers  about  the 
conditions  alleged  to  obtain  at  Long 
Island,  where  the  pauper  beneficiaries  of  the  city 
were  cared  for.  There  was  to  be  an  investigation 
by  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  the  Mayor 
created  a  commission  to  look  into  the  situation. 
He  said  that  we  were  to  be  the  eyes  and  ears,  his 
eyes  and  ears,  to  see  and  to  tell  him  what  the 
conditions  were,  and  also  to  advise  him  what  ought 
to  be  done.  There  were  seven  of  us,  and  Annette 
Rogers  was  one  of  the  seven,  I  also  serving  on  that 
committee.  It  was  a  terrible  piece  of  work.  There 
was  the  Almshouse,  there  were  prisons,  there  were 
insane  asylums,  there  were  children's  institutions 
— hundreds,  thousands  of  people,  with  these 
broken  lives ;  and  we  had  to  go  to  the  institutions 
and  see  all  this  misery  and  all  this  wretchedness, 
and  not  only  physical  but  moral  squalor,  and  find 
out  what  the  facts  were  and  what  ought  to  be  done. 
It  was  like  living  in  hell  literally  through  those 
months. 

During  that  time  I  saw  Miss  Rogers  inti- 
mately. I  had  never  seen  her  much  before.  We 
went  to  the  Almshouse,  inside  the  asylums,  and 
then  around  to  the  institutions,  seeing  the  little 
children.  At  that  time  I  think  I  had  gone  only 
so  far  in  charity  and  social  science  as  to  be  inter- 
ested in  the  institution  end — to  make  institutions 
humane,   to  make   them  clean,  to   segregate  the 
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unwholesome  inmates,  to  minister  to  their  needs 
in  the  institution;  of  course  with  the  intention  to 
get  the  children  out  of  the  institution  and  back 
into  the  world.  That  was  as  far  as  I  had  gone. 
But  I  remember  one  day  Annette  Rogers  looking 
at  some  of  these  little  ones  in  the  Marcella  Street 
Home  and  reading  their  history.  Then  she  turned 
to  me  and  said,  with  a  certain  austerity  in  her 
voice,  "Why,  they  ought  never  to  have  been 
born!"  They  were  human  beings,  a  part  of  the 
social  story.  It  was  not  just  the  institution  story; 
it  was  the  story  of  life,  how  this  thing  happened, 
that  she  was  thinking  of.  And  always,  in  all  that 
experience,  there  was  shown  this  quality  that  has 
been  so  often  spoken  of  this  afternoon,  this  grasp 
of  the  large,  this  grasp  of  the  detail,  and  the 
human  touch. 

The  writing  of  the  report  was  enough  to  break 
your  heart.  I  read  that  report  this  morning.  One 
night  we  sat  up  in  that  beautiful  room  of  hers 
until  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  nine 
o'clock  we  were  together  again,  trying  to  get 
this  thing  done,  trying  to  tell  the  truth  about 
what  we  had  seen  and  trying  to  find  out  what 
ought  to  be  done,  and  to  state  it  in  a  way  that 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  board  of  seven — for 
many  of  them  had  not  seen  all  we  had  seen — and 
to  put  it  in  form  for  the  Mayor.  It  was  really 
a  heart-breaking  undertaking.  But  all  the  time 
there  was  that  steadiness,  that  serenity,  that  good 
judgment  at  every  point.  At  the  institution  the 
inmates  came  in  at  the  door  and  they  wrote  down 
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their  names;  the  clerk  thought  they  might  have 
been  there  a  dozen  times  before,  but  didn't  know. 
Miss  Rogers  said  right  off,  "She  may  have  been 
there  forty  times."  And  she  began  writing  up, 
the  records,  employing  somebody  to  help  her, 
tracing  together  these  institutions :  the  Temporary 
Home,  the  Almshouse ;  the  Temporary  Home,  the 
prison ;  the  Temporary  Home,  the  house  of  indus- 
try; the  Temporary  Home,  the  Almshouse;  a 
baby  born,  how  many  babies  born,  how  many 
illegitimate  children,  the  quality  of  them,  putting 
them  together  into  one  schedule  like  the  Jukes 
children.  There  was  a  most  poignant  quality  in 
the  fact  that  she  was  touching  lives,  dealing  with 
an  element  in  society,  from  which  in  her  own 
personality  she  was  removed  by  eons ;  personifying 
as  she  did  culture,  being  well-born  in  all  that 
means,  with  her  love  of  beauty,  in  touch  with  all 
that  makes  life  rich — that  she  was  bearing  this 
burden  and  ministering  to  those  outcasts,  and 
claiming  for  all  who  are  born  the  responsibility 
of  society  to  see  that  they  were  born  right — a 
colossal  claim.  Why,  it  gave  me  a  start  to  think 
I  had  ever  forgotten  it. 

Others  have  spoken  of  what  she  was  as  a 
friend.  I  knew  her  first  as  a  fellow  worker  during 
that  period  of  some  months,  but  she  became  from 
that  association  one  of  the  great  things  in  my  life, 
as  she  must  have  been  in  the  life  of  all  who 
touched  her. 
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DR.  JEFFREY  R.  BRACKETT 

MISS  ROGERS  was  one  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Board  of  the  School  of  Social 
Work  for  eight  years,  from  its  begin- 
ning, and  her  continuing  interest  was  shown  by 
a  bequest  to  Simmons  College  for  the  School,  a 
department  of  the  college.  She  was  interested, 
we  judge,  because  that  school  was  a  piece  of  pio- 
neering work  in  education,  and  because  she  saw 
the  need  of  it  in  some  of  the  fields  of  her  own 
services. 

As  I  look  back  over  those  eight  years,  Miss 
Rogers  stands  out  as  fulfilling  to  an  unusual 
degree  the  important  duties  of  a  director  or  man- 
ager. She  looked  and  listened,  she  reasoned,  and 
she  pushed  ahead  to  accomplishment,  patiently 
and  persistently.  She  was  statesmanlike  in  grasp 
of  essentials.  While  helping  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  full-time,  so-called  professional  social 
workers,  she  proved  in  her  own  place  as  a  director 
the  unchanging  need  of  intelligent,  dependable 
volunteer  or  part-time  citizen  service. 

But  there  was  a  larger  lesson  which  Miss 
Rogers  taught  to  her  associates  in  management  of 
the  School  and  which  we  teachers  tried  to  carry 
over  to  the  students — the  mastery  of  self!  The 
eyes  of  her  mind,  farseeing  eyes,  closed  gradually 
upon  a  world  agitated  by  many  great  public  ques- 
tions, military,  political,  and  social.  She  taught 
us,  her  spirit  teaches  us  anew  today,  the  supreme 
lesson  that  he  who  masters  himself  is  greater  than 
he  who  taketh  a  city. 
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MR.  ROBERT  A.  WOODS 

MISS  ROGERS  was  one  of  the  earliest 
friends  of  the  South  End  House  in  the 
days  when  friends  were  few  and  counted 
for  most.  Beginning  with  proper  caution,  she  in 
due  time  gave  its  staff  her  complete  confidence  and 
became  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
Women's  Residence  Committee. 

The  residents  of  the  House  thought  of  Miss 
Rogers  as  a  colleague  rather  than  a  superior 
officer.  She  fulfilled  her  administrative  duties 
with  careful  discrimination,  but  she  was  above  all 
always  ready  to  help.  She  delighted  to  think 
through  every  plan  that  was  brought  forward, 
but  we  were  always  conscious  of  somewhat  the 
same  impulse  of  achievement  in  her  that  was  urg- 
ing us  ourselves. 

To  give  the  touch  of  beauty  which  is  so  pre- 
cious in  the  work  and  influence  of  the  settlement 
was  a  thought  always  present  in  her  mind.  When 
a  new  room  for  more  personal  ways  of  association 
was  being  provided,  she  asked  about  the  color 
scheme.  Learning  that  the  wallpaper  and  carpet 
were  to  be  brown,  she  said,  "It  needs  blue."  The 
next  day  a  beautiful  blue  jar  arrived,  carefully 
filled  with  pebbles.  It  was  a  symbol  of  "the  little 
more  and  how  much  it  is!"  which  expressed  her 
whole  continuous  attitude. 

She  was  quite  direct  and  personal  in  her  com- 
munications with,  and  remembrance  of,  the  va- 
rious resident  workers ;  and  she  shared  in  consider- 
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able  degree  the  happy  identification  of  the  settle- 
ment with  the  manifold  detailed  drama  of  family- 
life  among  its  neighbors. 

This  was  in  suggestive  and  stimulating  con- 
trast with  the  reach  of  mind  which  she  gave  to  all 
the  broader  programmes  of  the  House  and  to  all 
that  involved  the  longer  perspective.  There  has 
not  been  any  important  forward  step  in  its  work 
with  which  she  was  not  responsibly  and  spiritedly 
concerned.  She  was,  in  particular,  quite  ideal 
from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  has  the  often 
unamiable  task  of  soliciting  funds.  She  exorcised 
one's  apprehension  about  the  process  by  a  clear 
and  steady  momentum  of  sympathy  and  partici- 
pation. 

Largeness  of  mind  was  an  instinct  with  her. 
It  was  a  real  expression  of  her  nature  to  enjoy  the 
sense  of  range  and  distance  which  the  automobile 
could  in  some  ways  recover  for  her.  The  broad 
projection  of  sound  experience  in  social  work  into 
social  legislation  made  a  definite  appeal  to  her. 
Her  home,  under  the  shadow  of  the  State  House, 
was  often  a  center  of  counsel  among  those  who 
make  themselves  lobbyists  for  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven's  sake.  Long  before  the  issues  of  trade- 
unionism  and  strikes  were  much  discussed  outside 
the  groups  immediately  concerned,  they  were  the 
subject  of  even-handed  consideration  under  her 
tolerant  roof. 

But  she  never  allowed  systems  of  any  sort  to 
obscure  personality,  so  ever-present  in  herself,  and 
therefore  so  constantly  envisaged  in  others.     She 
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knew,  as  William  James  has  said,  that  "no  out- 
ward changes  of  condition  in  life  can  keep  the 
nightingale  of  its  eternal  destiny  from  singing  in 
all  sorts  of  different  men's  hearts."  After  almost 
the  most  tragic  affliction  that  can  come  to  human 
nature,  in  her  heart  the  song  kept  on,  and  was 
echoed  with  even  an  added  gentleness  and  sweet- 
ness. 


MRS.  BUTLER  R.  WILSON 

SOME  years  prior  to  the  War  a  group 
of  women  organized  with  Mrs.  Norwood 
P.  Hallowell  as  chairman,  with  the  object 
of  bringing  about  better  understanding,  more 
sympathetic  relations,  and  a  wider  cooperation 
between  the  races.  The  method  adopted  was  to 
place  the  facts  showing  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Colored  people  in  education,  in  industry,  and 
in  spiritual  growth  before  wide  groups  of  Ameri- 
can people,  principally  in  New  England.  It  was 
not  generally  known  that  in  fifty  years  the  Colored 
people  had  reduced  their  illiteracy  to  forty  per 
cent,  had  accumulated  more  than  a  billion  dol- 
lars, owned  twenty  million  acres  of  land,  and  culti- 
vated another  one  hundred  million  acres.  Through 
clubs,  churches,  forums,  and  various  organizations, 
these  facts  were  placed  before  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  people,  providing  an  opportunity 
many  times  for  open  and  frank  discussion,  and 
no  doubt  resulted  in  better  feeling  and  helped 
toward  reawakening  a  desire  for  justice. 
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Miss  Rogers  was  a  most  earnest,  active,  help- 
ful member  of  this  Committee.  Her  interest  was 
keen  and  constructive.  She  gave  generously  of 
her  means,  and  her  whole  heart  was  in  the  cause. 
Making  a  report  of  the  work  of  this  Committee, 
I  had  occasion  to  say,  "I  am  more  and  more  led 
to  the  belief  that  there  is  a  steady  and  substantial 
increase  of  popular  opinion  that  there  must  not 
be  any  quirks  or  tangles  in  our  scheme  of  democ- 
racy based  on  the  color  of  a  man's  skin  or  the 
race  to  which  he  belongs,  but  that  men  are  to  be 
judged  and  dealt  with  according  to  their  merits, 
attainments,  and  capabilities." 

With  the  War  putting  a  keener  edge  on  prej- 
udice in  spite  of  injustices  directed  against  the 
Colored  people  by  public  officials  both  in  civil  and 
military  life,  I  think  it  but  just  to  the  memory  of 
Miss  Rogers,  and  only  fair  to  her  co-workers  on 
the  Committee,  to  say  that  I  believe  that  their 
work  has  helped  to  awaken  in  New  England  the 
desire  to  make  of  the  Colored  man  the  best  pos- 
sible citizen  and  neighbor,  and  to  deal  by  him  fairly 
and  squarely  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

To  the  cause  of  the  blind  denied  physical  sight 
and  to  the  cause  of  the  Colored  people  so  long 
denied  inspiration  and  spiritual  sight,  Miss  Rogers 
gave  time,  money,  labor,  and  soul.  I  venture  to 
say  that  possibly  but  one  person  knows  the  extent 
of  her  benevolences.  No  worthy  cause  of  the 
Colored  people,  whether  church,  school,  commu- 
nity, or  patriotic  organization,  ever  rapped  at  her 
door  without  gaining  admittance. 
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She  climbed  the  hill  with  Colored  boys  and 
girls  from  degradation  to  sweet,  pure  lives  of  use- 
fulness. She  knew  their  sufferings  by  contact.  She 
made  their  course  her  own.  She  regarded  them 
not  as  something  separate  and  apart,  but  as  human 
beings,  her  brothers  and  sisters,  needing  light, 
inspiration,  sympathy,  and  encouragement.  All 
these  she  held  in  trust  for  Christ,  and  in  the  Spirit 
of  Jesus,  the  Christ,  she  gave  them.  Her  trustee- 
ship she  has  passed  on  to  us,  and  we  shall  honor 
her  memory  as  we  shall  carry  on  the  work  which 
she  laid  down :  the  work  of  bringing  the  world  to 
realization  of  the  need  of  a  new  vision  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  God,  a  new  consecration  to  human 
brotherhood  the  entire  world  over,  a  new  recog- 
nition of  the  inherent  right  of  man  to  his  manhood 
rights,  a  new  appraisal  of  every  man  on  his  merit. 
But  more  than  all  these,  Miss  Rogers  recognized 
the  need  of  a  new  birth,  of  a  Christian  love  which 
shall  square  all  of  our  human  relations  by  the 
Golden  Rule  of  our  Master. 
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MISS  LUCY  WRIGHT 

MISS  ROGERS'S  service  to  the  blind  came 
at  a  time  in  Massachusetts  when  a  new 
State  Commission  was  living  through 
its  first  years  of  creative  effort,  and  the  private 
association  which  had  brought  the  Commission 
into  being  was  standing  gallantly  by,  ready  to  cut 
short  its  own  activities  or  to  develop  them  as  the 
need  might  be.  The  nature  of  the  work  to  be 
done  was  such  that  Miss  Rogers  could  through 
both  agencies  contribute  to  the  very  life  blood  of 
new  enterprises.  She  brought  moral  fiber  to  the 
making  of  hard  decisions,  financial  support  to  the 
making  of  important  experiments,  and  spiritual 
force  and  insight  to  every  relationship.  How  the 
cause  grew  in  body  and  spirit  is  so  well  known  that 
I  hardly  need  remind  you  here  of  the  important 
steps  initiated  at  that  time,  activities  for  many  of 
which  there  was  no  precedent. 

Miss  Rogers  would  have  liked  to  follow  every 
step  of  the  developments  in  each  division  of  the 
work,  and  she  did  so  to  a  remarkable  degree  in 
the  work  for  prevention  of  blindness  and 
service  to  individuals.  In  the  years  when  her 
health  was  best,  she  came  daily  to  the  office  of  the 
Commission.  As  a  means  of  keeping  close  to  the 
work  she  would,  with  the  help  of  her  secretary, 
examine  the  contents  of  the  daily  filing  basket, 
always  looking  for  the  constructive  thing,  for 
some  word  of  the  blind  individual  whom  she  could 
help,  signs  of  hard  things  well  done  by  members 
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of  the  staff,  or  for  evidence  on  some  larger  issue 
of  which  she  was  thinking.  She  made  careful 
note  of  plans  and  suggestions,  and  never  let  go 
until  the  thing  to  be  desired  was  seen  through  to 
a  conclusion.  Even  in  the  later  years  she  loved 
to  come  "for  just  a  few  minutes"  on  the  busiest 
days  of  all,  whether  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the 
day  of  a  hearing  at  the  State  House,  or  days  of 
preparation  for  big  sales  or  exhibits.  She  delighted 
in  being  in  the  midst  of  things,  if  only  she  could 
discover  for  herself,  like  a  fairy  godmother,  some 
unexpected  way  of  supporting  the  work  in  a  crisis. 
In  looking  back  over  these  years,  I  find  myself 
thinking  of  Miss  Rogers's  relation  to  the  work  in 
three  ways.  First,  of  her  relation  through  blind- 
ness. Miss  Rogers  was  in  many  ways  more  handi- 
capped physically  by  blindness  than  any  one  I 
have  known.  It  made  her  peculiarly  dependent 
upon  others.  What  this  must  have  meant  to  one 
who  cared  so  much  to  be  quickly  at  the  heart  of 
things,  to  get  a  situation  at  a  glance,  and  to  act 
at  once  simply  and,  as  she  might  have  said,  "hand- 
somely," is  beyond  the  imagination  of  most  of  us 
to  realize.  [I  am  thinking  of  that  word  "hand- 
somely" as  in  quotation  marks.  Do  you  recall 
Miss  Rogers's  half-gay,  half-serious  use  of  it,  uOh, 
do  let  us  do  it  just  as  handsomely  as  we  can." 
Meaning  always,  not  from  the  point  of  view  of 
her  own  part  in  it,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  ones  to  whom  the  service  was  done,  and  usually 
it  meant  that  we  must  work  considerably  harder 
than  we  had  ever  dreamed  of  doing.]     At  critical 
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times  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  when,  to  ob- 
serve for  herself,  would  have  been  everything  to 
Miss  Rogers,  I  have  sometimes  heard  her  whisper 
to  herself  with  indescribably  poignant  longing, 
"If  only  I  could  see,  if  only  I  could  see." 

No  one  who  was  present  will  ever  forget  the 
first  time  Miss  Rogers  spoke  at  a  hearing  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  the  State 
House.  Speaking  was  never  easy  for  her.  But 
this  was  a  critical  occasion  for  the  new  Commis- 
sion. I  had  gone  forward  with  her  towards  the 
committee  table  and  left  her  standing  there.  She 
began,  "Gentlemen,  my  excuse  for  speaking  to  you 
is  that  I  have  had  personal  experience  in  blind- 
ness"— just  then,  she  put  out  her  hand  for  some- 
thing to  touch.  The  table  was  too  far  away,  but 
the  one  person  among  us  who  was  most  likely  to 
be  an  angel  and  a  human  being  on  such  occasions, 
was  there  instantly  and  had  gently  put  her  hand  in 
touch  with  the  committee  table.  Miss  Rogers 
went  on  with  her  speech.  The  unforgetable  thing 
was  the  expressions  on  the  faces  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee.  She  had  accidentally  conveyed 
to  them  in  a  way  beyond  the  power  of  words  the 
possible  helplessness  of  the  blind  adult. 

In  her  whole  connection  with  the  work,  Miss 
Rogers  never  forgot,  I  think,  either  her  experience 
of  seeing  or  her  experience  of  being  blind.  Therein 
lay  one  significant  source  of  power.  She  could 
contribute  what  would  have  been  impossible  to 
most  blind  persons  who  had  never  seen,  and  im- 
possible to  those  who,  becoming  blind,  forget  the 
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point  of  view  of  sight.  The  interpretations  of 
which  she  was  for  this  reason  peculiarly  capable 
were  of  crucial  importance  to  the  work  at  this 
period.  She  became  more  and  more  keenly  alive 
to  the  importance  of  provision  for  those  resources 
which  contribute  towards  individual  freedom  and 
personal  independence  of  those  who  do  not  see. 
And  she  was  ever  keenly  alive,  also,  to  the  things 
the  sighted  must  understand  if  the  blind  are  to 
share  freely  in  our  common  life.  Upon  these  views 
depended  countless  decisions  in  individual  cases, 
and  the  very  development  of  the  social  center  idea. 
Now  I  want  to  say  just  a  word  of  the  stand- 
ards of  the  artist  in  this  connection,  for  the  de- 
sire for  perfection  often  showed  itself  here  in  a 
prodigious  thoroughness  in  very  practical  affairs. 
This  was  most  significant  in  the  early  days  of  the 
campaign  for  prevention  of  blindness.  I  know  of 
no  one  else  who  could  have  given  the  unflagging 
interest  and  support  that  she  gave  to  this  piece  of 
work,  from  the  relentless  search  for  the  right 
words  when  we  resolved  "to  see  to  it  that  not  one 
person  is  needlessly  added  to  the  blind  population 
of  Massachusetts,"  through  the  actual  search  for 
babies  in  need  of  care,  through  the  years  of  pa- 
tient, painstaking  attention  to  detail  which  were 
involved  in  the  promotion  of  new  legislation  and 
more  careful  enforcement  of  laws,  and  through 
the  trials  of  taking  unpopular  issue  with  others, 
to  the  end.  We  used  to  jest  a  little  with  her  about 
her  insistence  that  we  discover  more  unfortunate 
babies.     She  would  smile  gently  and  shake  her 
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head.  She  knew  they  were  there,  and  if  so,  we 
must  find  them.  Only  when  they  were  actually 
found  and  when  we  had  all  vowed  that  if  we 
could  help  it,  no  blind  babies,  however  short  their 
life,  should  have  lived  and  died  in  vain.  Only 
then  was  she  satisfied. 

But  the  quality  which  characterized  Miss 
Rogers  above  all,  in  every  relationship,  was  her 
large  and  generous  attitude  towards  others.  In 
work  with  individuals  it  showed  itself  in  her  warm 
recognition  of  what  some  one  else  has  called  "the 
other  than  economic  values  in  every  human  being." 
In  her  relation  to  earlier  contributors  to  the  work, 
to  contemporaries  on  the  Board,  and  to  the  staffs 
of  the  association  and  Commission,  it  showed  it- 
self in  her  large  way  of  looking  at  human  affairs 
and  of  acting  upon  her  appreciation  of  the  ideas 
and  plans  of  others.  This  could  be  illustrated  in 
countless  substantial  ways,  ranging  from  interest 
in  a  blind  florist  in  his  adventure  with  a  green- 
house, to  the  support  of  experiments  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  willow  or  weaving  industries.  In  fact, 
her  whole  attitude  towards  the  experimental 
method  which  characterized  these  years  of  work 
was  one  of  incomparable  breadth  and  vitality. 

May  I  close  by  telling  you  the  least  bit  about 
the  day  when  I  first  came  a  stranger  to  her  house  ? 
Sent  by  the  members  of  the  temporary  commission 
for  the  blind  at  the  close  of  my  first  talk  with 
them.  I  waited  in  the  library,  sitting  on  the  sofa 
that  commands  the  stairs.  Miss  Rogers  came 
down  very  quickly,  and  it  was  only  when  at  the 
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turn  she  put  out  her  hand  to  cross  the  open  space 
of  the  hall  that  I  knew  she  was  blind.  No  one  had 
told  me.  At  the  end  of  that  interview,  which 
was  crowded  full  of  just  such  appreciations  and 
plans  as  I  have  suggested,  Miss  Rogers,  lean- 
ing over,  as  though  she  must  surely  see,  touched 
my  knee  and  asked  eagerly:  "Do  you  care  about 
this  ?  Do  you  really  care  ?  It  is  necessary,  I  think, 
to  care."  That  was  to  my  mind  the  keynote  of 
the  succeeding  years.  We  were  ever  to  put  the 
work  first,  and  our  best  efforts  throughout  indeed 
were  those  in  which  we  were  most  indebted  to 
the  presence  and  unfailing  expectations  of  this 
dear  friend.  Her  spiritual  vision  was  undimmed 
by  blindness,  and  by  the  unspeakably  hard  ac- 
companiments of  age  that  hampered  and  at  last 
ended  her  direct  activities.  The  memory  of  those 
happy  working  years  will  live  forever  with  the 
group  who  shared  in  this  piece  of  work  in  which 
Miss  Rogers's  spirit  was  at  the  very  heart. 

MR.  EDWARD  E.  ALLEN 

NEVER  having  known  Miss  Rogers  when 
she  could  see,  I  naturally  think  of  her  as 
a  blind  person,  and  yet  when  I  came 
into  her  presence  she  was  so  self-contained,  so  joy- 
ful, she  had  so  much  to  give  me,  that  I  very  soon 
forgot  that  she  was  blind.  Now  that  is  an  achieve- 
ment that  every  blind  person  does  not  reach.  Miss 
Rogers  saw  with  the  inward  eye ;  we  realized  that 
we  were  seeing  only  with  the  outward  eye  when 
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we  came  into  her  presence,  and  we  realized  the 
refinement  of  the  experience  which  she  was  going 
through. 

Many  a  person  when  blind  does  not  overcome 
that  condition,  but  yields  to  it,  and  yields  to  it 
because  it  is  a  terrible  condition.  It  is  something 
that  we  who  never  have  experienced  it  cannot 
appreciate,  cannot  realize;  and  yet  she  did 
reach  it,  she  did  overcome  it.  I  have  been  told 
that  in  the  early  days  of  her  blindness  she  realized 
that  there  were  others  worse  off  than  she  who 
needed  her  help,  and  one  day  the  discovery  must 
have  irradiated  her  whole  being,  that  here  was  a 
means  by  which  she  could  forget  her  blindness  in 
service.  For  a  while  she  kept  on  doing  it  that 
way,  but  surcharged,  I  suppose,  full  of  the  reser- 
voir of  purpose,  she  learned  very  soon,  and  she 
saw  very  soon,  that  prevention  was  greater  than 
relief,  and  she  threw  herself  with  all  her  vigor 
and  enthusiasm  into  that  cause,  united  with  others. 
At  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  she  did  pioneer 
work,  following  up  the  discharged  patients  to 
see  that  they  really  recovered. 

Later,  when  she  joined  the  Commission,  she 
was  able  to  show  them  what  private  initiative 
could  do  there.  Private  initiative  could  support 
a  department  for  the  prevention  of  blindness.  She 
supported  such  a  department  until  that  organiza- 
tion felt  justified  in  going  to  the  Legislature  to 
ask  for  means  to  support  it  publicly.  And  so  she 
threw  herself  into  that  cause.  She  joined  the 
trusteeship  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  and  when 
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that  was  being  rejuvenated  in  the  country,  she 
helped  along  with  encouragement  and  with  sug- 
gestion and  with  visitation,  until  I  look  back  upon 
it  with  joy. 

I  call  together  my  pupils  once  in  a  while  to 
tell  them  of  masters  of  fate.  I  like  to  tell  them, 
and  I  have  told  them,  of  Miss  Rogers.  Some- 
times it  is  as  an  instrument  of  divine  purpose, 
sometimes  as  an  instance  of  noblesse  and  richesse 
oblige,  sometimes  as  one  who  has  overcome  the 
obstacle  and  reached  happiness,  and  sometimes  as 
one  of  themselves  who  can  be  held  up  as  an  illus- 
tration that  there  is  nothing  so  dreadful  but  what 
can  be  overcome,  if  there  is  a  mind  and  if  there 
are  resources  and  the  way  has  been  shown.  And 
my  pupils  love  to  hear  it.  They  accept  my  story 
as  a  story  of  one  of  themselves,  as  a  big  sister; 
and  it  is  with  great  joy  that  I  stand  here  today  to 
say  that  her  story  will  be  added  to  my  list  of  mas- 
ters of  fate.  Not  only  will  it  be  useful  in  the 
present,  now,  but  it  will  be  useful  in  the  future, 
down  the  ages,  for  she  is  one  of  those  whom  we 
need  always  to  remember,  and  of  whom  I  need 
always  to  remind  my  dear  pupils. 
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ANNETTE  PERKINS  ROGERS 
In  Memoriam 

The  gracious  friend  whose  face  we  knew  of  old, 

Lighted  by  smiling  eyes, 
Whose  faithful  hand  our  own  would  warmly  hold, 

In  the  great  Silence  lies. 

Yet  all  the  recollections  of  her  life 

Find  loving  voice  today, 
While  she  from  out  Earth's  turbulence  and  strife 

To  peace  has  passed  away. 

Death  has  no  power  such  memories  to  efface, 

But  with  his  seal  indent, 
Makes  every  virtue,  every  tender  grace, 

Divinely  permanent. 

As  the  light  faded  in  her  patient  eyes, 

Her  inner  vision  grew 
And  filled  the  spaces  of  her  midnight  skies 

With  constellations  new. 

Now  have  her  ministries  of  kindness  won 

The  "Inasmuch"  reward: 
For  all  that  "to  the  least  of  these"  was  done 

She  did  to  Christ  her  Lord. 

She  has  but  stepped  from  darkness  to  the  light 

Of  Heaven's  unclouded  blue: 
Passed  like  a  star  which  drops  from  out  our  sight 

Unto  horizons  new. 

E.  A.  c. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD  MEETING 

in  Memory  of 

Miss  Annette  Perkins  Rogers 

Village  Hall,  Annisquam 

Sunday,  September  5,  1920 

Professor  Charles  F.  Bradley,  President  of 
the  Village  Hall  Association,  opened  the  meeting 
with  the  following  words : 

"It  seems  fitting  that  we  should  meet  here  in 
memory  of  Miss  Rogers  as  this  hall  is,  in  a 
peculiar  sense,  associated  with  her  life  among  us. 
And  fitting  also  that  this  should  be  a  meeting  of 
neighbors  and  friends — she  was  such  a  neighbor 
and  such  a  friend!  It  seems  fitting  also  that  we 
should  speak  briefly  and  informally — quite  spon- 
taneously— as  neighbors  and  friends  of  one  whom 
they  love  and  honor,  and  recall  some  incidents  of 
her  life  and  traits  of  her  character  and  a  part  of 
her  public  services. 

"I  will  first  ask  Miss  Howes  to  recall  some 
particulars  of  Miss  Rogers's  life  while  she  still 
had  her  sight  and  came  to  Annisquam  to  draw  and 
paint  with  a  happy  company  of  artist  teachers 
and  friends." 

Miss  Howes  spoke  as  follows: 

"As  one  of  a  diminishing  number  I  have  been 
asked  to  say  a  few  words  about  Miss  Rogers's 
early  days  in  this  community.  I  think  it  must 
have  been  over  forty  years  ago  that  as  one  of  the 
students  of  that  wonderful  painter  and  teacher, 
Mr.  Hunt,  she  came  on  sketching  trips  to  Glouces- 
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ter  and  vicinity.  My  own  connection  with  her, 
here,  dates  back,  perhaps  twenty-five  years.  I  was 
one  of  a  group  that  came  at  her  invitation  to  the 
Paint  Box,  now  known  as  Beach  Cottage,  for  a 
week  or  two  of  study  with  Charles  Woodbury. 
Later,  when  the  Tideway  became  her  summer 
home,  I  was  again  one  of  the  privileged  number 
who  shared  its  hospitality.  Miss  Alice  Curtis,  Miss 
Rose  Lamb,  Miss  Isa  Gray,  Miss  Olivia  Bowditch, 
I  remember  especially  as  fellow  guests.  Some  of 
us  were  already  absorbed  in  social  work,  so  that 
it  was  not  only  of  painting  that  we  talked  and 
thought.  Miss  Alice  Curtis,  whose  picture  of 
the  pasture  with  its  rippling  stream  of  iris  hangs 
on  these  walls,  was  as  always  the  indefatigable 
and  ardent  painter. 

"Miss  Rogers,  then  active  in  the  Children's 
Aid  Society,  as  well  as  one  of  the  Overseers  of  the 
Poor  in  Boston,  frequently  took  an  early  train  to 
attend  meetings,  and  on  her  return  at  three  or 
four  in  the  afternoon  would  seize  her  painting 
materials  and  climb  the  hills  for  two  or  three 
hours  of  work  before  supper.  The  influence  of 
Mr.  Hunt,  perhaps  even  more  of  her  friend,  Mrs. 
Sarah  W.  Whitman,  stimulated  her  natural  feel- 
ing for  colour.  I  remember  some  charming 
sketches  of  pastures,  whose  rocks,  bayberry  bushes, 
and  warm  grasses  were  full  of  rich  colour  in  the 
late  afternoon.  These  sketches  were  often  done 
at  the  close  of  a  busy  day  in  town. 

"For  many  years  she  had  had  a  studio  on 
Mount  Vernon  Stieet  with  Miss  Whitwell,  adjoin- 
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ing  one  occupied  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Bartol,  two 
of  the  most  brilliant  pupils  of  Mr.  Hunt.  As  a 
student  of  art,  I  came  too  late  to  enjoy  the  rare 
inspiration  of  this  master,  but  his  pupils,  who  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  love  and  practice  of  art  in 
Boston,  were  generous  to  the  younger  men  and 
women  students,  most  of  whom  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  new  School  of  Drawing  and  Paint- 
ing at  the  Art  Museum. 

"In  this  group  Miss  Rogers  had  her  place, 
and  with  Mrs.  Whitman,  Miss  Elizabeth  Boot 
(later  Mrs.  Frank  Duveneck),  Miss  Annie  Dix- 
well,  and  others,  loved  to  share  her  studio  with 
younger  workers  when  some  especially  interesting 
model  was  posing.  I  remember  painting,  with 
her,  a  distinguished-looking  girl  arrayed  in  a 
flowered  brocade  that  Miss  Rogers's  great- 
grandmother  had  worn  at  some  eighteenth  century 
ball  or  reception. 

uAs  is  the  case  with  many  other  women, 
household  cares  and  devotion  to  her  family  made 
it  difficult  for  her  to  give  undivided  time  to  her 
art,  yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  this  study  gave  a 
rare  and  beautiful  quality  both  to  her  home  life 
and  her  social  work.  She  had  acquired  a  sense 
of  proportion  and  values,  a  quiet  serenity,  born 
not  only  of  her  faith  in  an  ever-present  God,  but 
in  her  love  of  harmony  and  beauty. 

"Few  people  realize  that  Miss  Rogers's  chief 
joy  in  life  was  not  in  the  form  and  colour  of  visible 
objects,  but  in  the  portrayal  of  this  beauty  by 
painters.     Yet  when  her  sight  failed  and  she  was 
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called  to  bear  this  heavy  cross,  her  inner  light  was 
so  well  fed  that  her  path  of  life  glowed  with 
cheer  and  inspiration  to  others." 

"Between  the  period  which  Miss  Howes  has 
described  and  the  next,  of  which  Dr.  Parker  will 
speak,  there  came  the  catastrophe  of  total  blind- 
ness— a  catastrophe  inconceivable  to  most  of  us, 
but  which  she  met  with  rare  serenity  and  turned 
into  a  means  of  blessing  to  a  great  multitude." 

Dr.  Walter  Parker,  so  well  known  for  his 
skillful  service  as  an  oculist,  both  in  his  home 
city,  Detroit,  and  during  the  World  War,  spoke 
as  follows: 

"The  interest  which  Miss  Rogers  took  in  the 
relief  of  blindness  is  known  to  you  all,  and  it  is 
most  fitting  to  review  briefly  the  circumstances 
that  led  to  what  she  considered  an  opportunity  for 
service. 

"She  had  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye,  but  no 
special  anxiety  for  the  sight  of  the  other  had  been 
entertained  when,  in  1901,  she  journeyed  abroad 
for  a  rest.  While  abroad  the  seeing  eye  became 
involved  and  in  spite  of  treatment,  including  an 
operation,  the  sight  rapidly  deteriorated,  and  she 
returned  home  in  the  fall  practically  blind. 

"Her  own  misfortune  soon  directed  her  atten- 
tion to  the  relief  of  others  similarly  affected,  and 
after  investigating  the  situation,  she  became  de- 
voted to  work  for  the  blind — for  the  prevention 
of  blindness  in  children  and  to  the  amelioration  of 
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the  condition  of  those  hopelessly  blind.  In  1903, 
the  Massachusetts  Association  for  the  Blind  was 
organized.  Under  its  direction  an  agent  of  this 
Association  visited  every  blind  person  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  prime  object  of  these  visits,  as  I 
understand  it,  was  to  determine  the  cause  of  the 
blindness;  how  it  might  have  been  prevented;  did 
the  attending  physician  do  his  full  duty;  were  the 
parents  ignorant  of  the  seriousness  of  the  disease 
in  the  beginning.  In  this  work  Miss  Rogers  was 
a  pioneer,  and  it  was  through  the  method  of  exam- 
ination of  these  cases  that  I  first  knew  of  her 
work.  The  spirit  of  this  Association  is  well  ex- 
pressed by  the  secretary  who,  in  his  report  for 
191 8,  spoke  of  it  as  acting  'as  neighbor  to  certain 
fellow  citizens.,  Miss  Rogers  was  also  instru- 
mental in  establishing  a  social  service  worker  in 
the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  in 
Boston.  In  instituting  a  work  of  such  new  charac- 
ter as  this  was  at  that  time,  there  are  always  many 
obstacles  to  be  overcome  and  difficulties  to  be  met. 
It  was  due  to  the  wise  counsel  and  wisdom  and 
financial  backing  of  Miss  Rogers  in  the  beginning 
that  this  particular  branch  of  social  service  in  this 
hospital  is  today  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  in 
the  country. 

"While  much  study  was  being  directed  toward 
the  relief  of  the  blind  in  Massachusetts,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  which  Miss  Rogers  was  one  of  the 
organizers  and  promoters  undoubtedly  hastened 
the  formation  of  the  First  Permanent  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind  in  this  country.     Miss  Rogers 
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appeared  personally  before  the  State  Legislature 
in  the  interests  of  this  Commission,  and  was  made 
a  member  of  the  first  Board.  This  Commission 
took  up  not  only  the  prevention  of  blindness,  but 
added  to  its  activities  industries  for  the  blind, 
and  is  now  making  loans,  and  even  granting  pen- 
sions in  deserving  cases.  To  all  this  work  Miss 
Rogers  gave  generously  of  her  fortune,  her  wis- 
dom, and  her  time. 

"Personally  I  have  never  known  an  instance 
where  a  misfortune  was  responsible  for  efforts 
that  were  productive  of  such  great  blessings.  The 
undying  gratitude  of  all  who  were  benefited  by 
her  work  will  remain  a  monument  to  a  noble 
character,  and  the  results  obtained  will  ever  be 
an  inspiration  to  all  who  are  interested  in  elevat- 
ing the  condition  of  those  who  are  so  unfortunate 
as  to  have  lost  their  sight." 

Miss  Barrows,  of  South  End  House,  then 
spoke : 

"I  have  been  asked  to  speak  of  Miss  Rogers 
as  a  social  worker,  especially  because  of  her  interest 
in  the  South  End  House,  Boston,  with  which  I 
am  identified.  She  worked  with  us  long  and  lov- 
ingly, was  Chairman  of  our  Women's  Committee 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
South  End  House  Council,  being  one  of  the  first 
women  appointed  to  serve  on  the  Board. 

"I  have  tried  today  to  think  of  some  of  the 
outstanding  reasons  why  Miss  Rogers  was  so 
great  a  force  in  social  work.  First,  I  think  of  her 
great  patience.     She  was  willing  to  work  in  eter- 
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nity:  always  full  of  concern  about  progress,  but 
ever  ready  to  see  the  best  results  come  about 
slowly.  Then  there  was  her  great  love  for  people, 
which  found  expression  in  numberless  ways  to  add 
to  their  happiness.  She  believed  in  the  fullness 
of  life,  and  the  right  of  all  to  have  it.  She  had 
a  wonderful  sympathy,  which  made  her  ability  to 
help  almost  unerring. 

"Her  great  faith  in  the  value  of  beauty  as  a 
social  force  was  unique.  She  was  one  of  the  few 
to  whom  one  could  appeal  for  a  need  which  was 
not  material.  She  knew  better  than  any  one  with 
whom  I  have  worked  that  'man  cannot  live  by 
bread  alone,'  and  she  was  ever  ready  to  feed  the 
soul  from  her  bounty,  which  she  considered  a  great 
trust. 

"One  of  Miss  Rogers's  special  characteristics 
which  endeared  her  to  her  co-workers  was  her 
way  of  doing  'the  little  bit  extra.'  In  her  living 
and  in  her  giving  she  always  put  something  in  for 
good  measure.  Her  judgment  was  keen,  and 
her  sympathy  always  with  the  'under  dog,'  but 
what  those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  know 
her  will  always  cherish  was  her  great  capacity 
for  friendship  and  friendliness,  and  that  will  live 
in  our  hearts  and  in  our  lives. 
"  'Sleep  on,  O  brave-hearted,  O  wise  one  who  kin- 
dled the  flame, 

To  live  in  mankind  is  far  more  than  to  live  in  a 
name, 

To  live  in  mankind,  far,  far  more  than  to  live 
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The  next  speaker  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Boivin, 
a  number  of  years  minister  at  Annisquam : 

"After  a  year's  service  as  minister  of  the 
Annisquam  church,  with  what  seemed  to  me  very 
meager  results  under  most  discouraging  condi- 
tions because  of  the  lack  of  the  means  and  equip- 
ment to  make  the  church  a  vital  and  elevating 
force  in  the  life  of  the  community,  you,  who  have 
known  our  friend,  Miss  Rogers,  can  well  realize 
what  that  Monday  morning  in  June,  1902,  meant 
to  me  when  she  came  to  the  parsonage  in  that 
exceedingly  rare  and  wonderful  spirit  of  friend- 
liness and  hearty  cooperation. 

"I  had  met  her  for  the  first  time  at  the  close 
of  the  church  service  on  the  previous  day.  It 
seems  that  she  had  asked  at  that  time  if  I  were 
interested  in  the  young  people,  and  had  any  plans 
regarding  them.  An  affirmative  answer  brought 
her  immediately  to  learn  just  how  I  viewed  the 
situation,  and  what  was  in  my  mind  and  heart. 
In  that  hour  all  was  changed.  The  substance  of 
my  dreams  became  possible  of  realization.  It  was 
a  wonderful  and  beautiful  experience,  never  to  be 
forgotten.  Here  was  understanding,  enthusiastic 
response,  an  earnest  desire  to  meet  the  situation, 
an  open  mind  seeking  ways  to  realize  every  worthy 
aim.  Here  was  a  great  and  wonderful  passion  for 
service. 

uThe  only  plan  which  seemed  even  remotely 
within  the  range  of  possibility  was  to  build  a  mod- 
est Parish  House  to  serve  the  social  needs  of  the 
community.    The  Hall,  which  had  for  many  years 
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served  this  purpose,  was  rapidly  becoming  dilapi- 
dated and  most  unattractive.  The  raising  of 
necessary  funds  seemed  hopeless.  But  now  help 
was  assured.  It  had  come  wholly  unsolicited — the 
help  of  ripe  judgment,  of  purely  unselfish  motives, 
of  the  broadest  sympathies,  combined  with  the 
full  power  to  work  the  desired  miracle.  Even 
better  than  having  found  a  friend,  I  discovered 
that  Annisquam  was  blessed  beyond  any  com- 
munity I  had  ever  known. 

"In  a  very  short  time  I  was  privileged  to  meet 
with  a  small  group  of  enthusiastic  and  devoted 
spirits  whom  she  had  gathered,  and  then  were 
formulated  plans  for  a  community  center  and 
association  which  have  meant  so  much  to  us  all. 
Those  numberless  and  frequent  and  often  long 
conferences  which  followed  were  a  constant  source 
of  inspiration  and  revelation  of  the  strength  and 
beauty  of  a  character  such  as  we  are  rarely  privi- 
leged to  come  in  contact  with.  Under  the  inspira- 
tion of  her  gracious  personality,  all  our  various 
viewpoints  were  welded  into  one  broader,  more 
comprehensive  and  satisfactory  plan  for  a  real 
community  center. 

"First,  the  purchase  of  some  house,  in  a  local- 
ity most  convenient  for  all,  was  contemplated ;  and 
finally  the  very  best  possible  plan  was  realized  by 
the  purchase  of  this  building,  and  the  making  of 
such  improvements  and  alterations  necessary  to 
make  it  wholly  adequate  and  attractive. 

"I  wish  I  could  make  every  one,  not  so  inti- 
mately associated  in  this  early  process  of  laying 
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the  foundations  of  the  Village  Hall  Association, 
more  fully  realize  in  what  a  wonderful  spirit  it 
was  conceived  and  carried  forward.  Our  friend's 
constant  thought  was  to  find  out  just  what  could 
be  done  to  make  every  one  happy,  just  what  every 
one  desired  most  for  himself  and  for  others. 
Every  one's  wishes  and  ideals  were  earnestly  sought 
and  understood  and  satisfied,  in  so  far  as  they 
could  be  reconciled  with  those  of  others.  With 
all  the  natural  differences  of  temperament  and 
ideas,  there  could  never  be  any  conflict  under  the 
charm  of  her  influence.  She  made  us  feel  that  we 
were  all  friends  working  together,  each  doing 
what  he  was  able,  and  each  kind  of  service  equally 
valuable  and  necessary  to  the  whole. 

"Her  voice  is  stilled.  We  miss  seeing  her.  But 
the  spirit  of  her — the  spirit  of  her  friendliness, 
of  her  warm  and  deep  sympathies,  of  her  pure, 
unselfish  devotion — is  still  vibrating  and  vitalizing. 
That  spirit  is  immortal.  We  have  memorials 
which  will  abide,  as  they  have  enriched  our  lives. 
The  exceeding  richness  and  beauty  of  her  friendly 
service  has  made  Annisquam  a  blest  community 
for  all  time." 

Mrs.  Boivin  then  told  how  Miss  Rogers,  in 
planning  for  the  work  of  the  Village  Hall  Associ- 
ation, sought  to  find  out  what  classes  would  make 
the  girls  and  boys  happy. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Bradley  said: 
"At  the  meeting  of  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Village  Hall  Association,   Miss  Rogers  was 
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a  very  regular  attendant.  Her  patience  at  their 
meetings  was  inexhaustible.  Modest  in  stating 
her  views,  she  held  them  firmly  and  was  ever  a 
wise  counselor.  If  anything  seemed  desirable  or 
any  one  needed  help,  she  assumed  in  a  quiet  and 
natural  way  that  that  thing  was  to  be  done  and  that 
help  given  and  that  she,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
was  to  do  her  part.  And  she  gave  in  overpower- 
ing measure,  doing  good,  one  might  say,  almost 
surreptitiously.  Her  left  hand  might  know  what 
her  right  hand  did,  but  her  left-hand  neighbor 
often  never  suspected  what  she  was  doing  to  help 
her  right-hand  neighbor.  And  with  all  her  giving 
she  gave  herself— herself,  with  her  simplicity,  her 
dignity,  her  modest  shrinking  from  publicity,  her 
active  sympathy,  her  gentle  friendliness.  Such 
was  her  perfect  acceptance  of  her  blindness  that 
her  friends  sometimes  forgot  it,  and  she  herself 
not  infrequently  spoke  of  things  she  had  recently 
seen.  And  she  was  a  person  who  had  ideals.  Amid 
the  clash  of  ideals  of  these  years  of  war  and  peace, 
when  everything  in  earth  and  heaven  is  challenged 
and  opposed,  she  held  fast  to  that  practical  ideal- 
ism which  still  believes  in  truth,  in  beauty,  and  in 
goodness;  and  in  these  things  highly  and  nobly 
interpreted — even  as  interpreted  by  that  Master 
whose  disciple  she  was. 

"She  was  valiant  for  beauty  and  goodness  and 
truth,  and  her  passing  over  was  like  that  of  Val- 
iant-for-Truth  as  it  is  described  by  Bunyan. 
'Then  said  Valiant-for-Truth :  "I  am  going  to  my 
Father's;  and  though  with  great  difficulty  I  have 
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got  hither,  yet  I  do  not  repent  me  of  all  the  trou- 
ble I  have  been  at  to  arrive  where  I  am.  My 
sword  I  leave  to  him  that  shall  succeed  me  in  my 
pilgrimage,  and  my  courage  and  skill  to  him  that 
can  get  it.  My  marks  and  scars  I  carry  with  me 
to  be  a  witness  for  me  that  I  have  fought  His 
battles  Who  will  now  be  my  reward.  .  .  . 

"  'When  the  day  that  he  was  to  go  hence  was 
come,  many  accompanied  him  to  the  riverside, 
into  which,  as  he  went,  he  said,  "Death,  where  is 
thy  sting?" 

"  'And  as  he  went  down  deeper,  he  said, 
"Grave,  where  is  thy  victory?"  So  he  passed  over. 

"  'And  all  the  trumpets  sounded  for  him  from 
the  other  side.'  " 

Then  the  Rev.  George  H.  Lewis  offered  a 
brief  prayer  and  pronounced  the  Benediction. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Ricker,  Secretary  of  the  Vil- 
lage Hall  Association,  adds  the  following  words 
to  the  above  addresses  in  the  name  of  the  Associa- 
tion: 

"In  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  village,  the 
Secretary  wants  to  add  just  this :  that  we,  of  this 
little  seaside  village,  realize  that  in  the  death  of 
Miss  Rogers  we  have  lost  not  only  a  village  friend, 
but  a  personal  friend. 

"That  we  shall  miss  her  generous  helpfulness, 
not  alone  because  she  was  willing  to  share  her 
bounty  with  us,  but  because  she  has  helped  many 
of  us  over  the  hardest  places,  and  given  us  new 
courage  to  face  the  next  'Hill  of  Difficulty.' 
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"  'I  had  a  friend,  who  was  so  dear,  so  good, 
So  set  apart  in  her  fair  womanhood, 
I  would  not  dare  to  praise  her — Yet  'tis  sweet 
To  lay  my  silence  humbly  at  her  feet'  " 

Lo,  Strength  is  of  the  plain  root- Virtues  born: 

Strength  shall  ye  gain  by  service,  prove  in  scorn, 

Train  by  endurance,  by  devotion  shape. 

Strength  is  not  won  by  miracle  or  rape. 

It  is  the  offspring  of  the  modest  years, 

The  gift  of  sire  to  son,  thro'  those  firm  laws 

Which  we  name  God's;  which  are  the  righteous 

cause, 
The  cause  of  man,  and  manhood's  ministers. 

Order  of  Speaking 
at  the  Meeting  in  Miss  Rogers's  Memory 

i  .  Her  relation  to  the  Church  of  the  Disciples : 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Rihbany,  Mrs.  Charles  G. 
Ames,  Mrs.  Clara  B.  Beatley,  Mr.  George 
W.  Thacher. 

2 .  Singing  by  pupils  of  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind:  uThe  King  of  Love  My  Shepherd  Is." 

3 .  Personal  recollections  of  Miss  Rogers,  and  of 
her  earlier  interests  and  personal  service :  The 
Rev.  Francis  G.  Peabody,  Miss  E.  C.  Putnam, 
Miss  Isa  E.  Gray,  Mrs.  Greeley  S.  Curtis, 
Miss  Frances  R.  Morse,  Miss  E.  W.  Perkins, 
Mrs.  Daniel  Merriman. 
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4.  Special  services  to  the  community. 
Children's    Aid    Society:    Mr.    Charles    W. 
Birtwell. 

As  a  City  Official:   Mr.   William  H.   Pear, 

Mrs.  Glendower  Evans. 

School    for    Social    Service:    Dr.    Jeffrey    R. 

Brackett. 

South  End  House :  Mr.  Robert  A.  Woods. 

5.  Singing:  "The  Silent  Sea." 

6.  Service  to  the  Colored  People:  Mrs.  Butler 
R.  Wilson. 

7 .  Service  to  the  Blind :  Miss  Lucy  Wright,  Mr. 
Edward  E.  Allen. 

8 .  Poem  by  Mr.  Edward  A.  Church. 

9 .  Singing :  "For  All  the  Saints  Who  from  Their 
Labors  Rest." 
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